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FORGIVENESS. 





When on the fragrant sandal-tree 
The woodman’s axe descends, 
And she who bloomed so beauteously 
Beneath the keen stroke bends, 
F’en on the edge that wrought her death 
Dying she breathed her sweetest breath, 
As if to token, in her fall, 
Peace to her foes, and love to all. 


How hardly man this lesson learns, 

To smile, and bless the hand that spurns; 

To see the blow, to feel the pain, 

But render only love again! 

This not to earth is given,— 

One had it, but he came from Heaven. 

Reviled, rejected, and betrayed, 

No curse he breathed, no ’plaint he made, 

But when in death’s deep pang he sighed, 

Prayed for his murderers, and died. 
—Student and Schoolmate. 


PLU RALITY OF CONVERSIONS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., February, 3 1867. 

N setting forth the need of repeated con- 
versions in individual experience, I do not 
wish to be understood as teaching that a true 
conversion is not a permanent thing. I have 
probably as firm a faith in the permanence of 
God’s work in us as any one; as full a con- 
viction that whatever he does is done faithfully 
and forever. I dislike as much as possible 
the spirit which forgets his works in the past, 
or that despises or throws them away. In fact, 
history is my constant study: the history of 
God’s work in myself and in others; the his- 
tory of conversions and revivals; and the con- 
nections of the present with the past. I do not 
believe that the Primitive Church and its works 
have passed away, or count the religious move- 
ment of 1800 years ago a thing to be slighted. 
On the other hand I fully believe that move- 
ment and the conversions it produced were 
God’s eternal work, and that their effect still 
remains in the world and in the spirit of man. 
The course of our inspiration is constantly 
leading us back to the Primitive Church and 
the Second Coming, and to the recovery of 
our connection with that first outburst of res- 
urrection life in human nature. With a simi- 
lar conviction Iam digging back into the his- 
tory and spirit of the revivals of this country, 
feeling that whatever God has done through 
them in the past remains in power and effect, 


an everlasting fact not to be forgotten or un- 
dervalued. 

The same principle is true in the case of 
individual experience. If a person has had a 
real-conversion, there is no danger that that 
fact will be annihilated. We may be sure 
that God. will care for it and follow it up. 
If he gains access to our hearts, he will see 
that his labor is notin vain. Wherever he has 
by conversion penetrated the heart of a per- 
son, he has there a hold which he will continue 
to retain. I am satisfied that so much of the 
doctrine, “* once converted, always converted,” 
is true. ‘The essential thing which constitutes 
that truth is the unquenchable nature of God’s 
love. His word isimmortal. “ The grass 
withereth and the flower thereof falleth away : 
but the word of the Lord endureth forever ;” 
and wherever the word of God has obtained 
access as a vehicle of his love, there is an 
eternal work. 

Now this assertion of the permanence of 
the divine work, instead of going against what 
I have said about being converted again and 
again, is to my mind in its favor. That as- 
sertion makes me sure that if God has begun a 
work in us by conversion, he will proceed with 
it as far as is necessary to finish it. The idea is 
not that we may be converted and then be 
swallowed up again in the spirit of the world, 
and that God will leave us to go on so ; not that 
if we are thus swallowed and our first conversion 
is obliterated, we will be saved because of our 
first conversion, whether we are converted 
again or not; that is not the doctrine and prin- 
ciple on which God will deal withus. Onthe 
contrary, his faithfulness will assume that if 
the first conversion fails to be made effectual, 
it shall be repeated until the power that 
changed us shall have obtained a hold that will 
result in permanent conversion and softness of 
heart. As a faithful instructor and savior, he 
will save you, not tm your sins, selfishness and 
worldliness, but from all of them, and do it by 
converting you as many times as is necessary 
for this purpose. If you have been truly con- 
verted you will not escape from him. The devil 
cannot get you beyond his reach. His Spirit 
will keep at work on you, and you will have 
trouble enough until you submit to his leading 
perfectly. Thus, instead of teaching people to 
forget and despise the work that has been done 
in them, I would teach them to appreciate it 
more and more highly ; I would tell them to go 
back to it and recall it to remembrance and re- 
cover the power of it, and thus be reconverted 
to their first love. If there is any mistake or de- 
ception about the first conversion, then I would 





say, Have a new one; and if you have had a 


true conversion, expect it to be repeated until 
it shall remain a fountain of life forever. 


“The word of God abideth.” If you 
have that word in you it will give you no 
respite until you clear yourself of the in- 
fluences which are opposed to it ; and you will 
find, if you lose sight of it or allow it to 
be buried and obscured within you, that its 
recovery will amount to the same thing as 
another conversion. I have no doubt that 
every true victory is gained by reverting 
to the first life which we received in conversion. 
We gain repeated victories by going through 
the same process; by the same close and 
sharp return to first principles; the same 
searching after God as for salvation ; the same 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 
That is the way we get victories, whether in 
the first, tenth, or hundredth conversion. 
Well, they remain ; but we do not have the 
full comfort of them until we so adhere to the 
word of God, that we keep the simplicity and 
softness that we had at the beginning, and this 
condition becomes continuous. 


While I do not mean that past conversions 
are of no account, neither do I mean that the 
process of being converted is an endless one. 
There is a state in which you may be said to 
have come to an end of conversion. Christ 
plainly describes such a state in these words : 
‘Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water 
that I shall give him, shall be in him a well of 
water, springing up into everlasting life. In 
that state, the flow of life you first had 
has come to be a continuous flow. You 
are a young convert all the time. John 
describes the same thing when he says: 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him; 
and he cannot sin because he is born of God.’’ 
There is evidently between the period of the 
first conversion and that state, a process of 
progression from one improving change to 
another. 

Conversion may assume many different forms. 
It may be a continuous thing, or it may be a 
series of steps. For example, here is a cer- 
tain road to be traveled. Now you may pass 
over that road by a process of keeping right 
on, or you may stop for a time, and then be 
induced tostart again. Proceeding thus, you 
may stop twenty times on the road; but each 
time you will have to take a new start. I do 
not-care which way you go. If youcan make 
up your mind to go right through, so much 
the better. The thing is to get through some- 
how. Now the end of the Cliristian course is 





that stage which Christ describes as “ a well 
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of water springing up into everlasting life.”” 
That being the goal to be reached do not let 
any theory of single conversion, hinder you 
from getting there. If you have started on 
the course and then stopped before going 
quarter of the way to the end, do not be so 
foolish as to think you have done all that is 
necessary; do not become discouraged and 
say you will not try any more; do not say 
that you have been converted once and that is 
enough. What I would have you do, would 
be to make up your mind to go to the end of 
this course, at all events; and if, after you 
have started, you have lost your enthusiasm 
and stopped, make up your mind that in one 
way or another you will start again, and will 
feel as you did at the first. Ifa person can 
be induced to start with a degree of enthusi- 
asm that will carry him clear through, very 
good ; but if he has not such an impulse then 
a beginning of movement is better than none. 
If he can be induced to go half way, some- 
thing is gained, and then the truth will go to 
work and start him again. 


DIOTREPHIASIS. 
III. 

Mr Eprrorn:—To get at the real cause of 
any disease we must study it in its first and 
weaker symptoms, as well as in its more ex- 
treme action. In my experience I have near- 
ly always found the aboye disease resulting 
from the spiritual or religious organs. All 
religious sects think themselves a little nearer 
to God than any other sect. J have seen over 
one hundred persons, each of whom believed 
himself or herself the highest person spirit- 
ually, on earth. There is one symptom which 
is never absent from this disease. Its posses- 
sor always, in some form, claims a superiority 
over reason. Since the advent of modern 
Spiritualism, one of its most common symptoms 
is a claim of mediumship for some ancient or 
exalted spirit, or “angelic circle of spirits.” 

Mr. Noyes asks those who have personally 
experienced the disease, to write. I felt it 
working in my spiritual blood for many years. 
I am conscious of not being fully freed from 
it yet. I will send in my name, as I would 
gladly receive help from any source. My in- 
tellect early discarded the idea that my sect 
was nearer to God than all others. But in 
the time, I had become very radical and re- 
formatory on nearly all subjects, and may 
have little more than changed the object of 
my religious egotism. For many years I 
gave my spiritual faculties a large advantage 
over my reason, and found myself in posses- 
sion of great spiritual power. In this state, 
my spiritual organs could see no one in our 
age superior to myself, and would have secret 
doubts whether there were any. My reason 
said, “‘ There may be many such ; you do not 
know all men.” 

Spiritualism exalted me in my own esti- 


mation. Reason held me in check. In my 
case reason never yielded its protest. Inever 


uttered one word of my spiritual superiority 





to.allmen. I have long since givenireason the 
ascendancy. I knowI am small beside some— 
yea, beside many others in the world. I think 
I am more than half cured. Butif it is essen- 
tial to acure to hold one’s self inferior to “‘Paul 
and the Primitive Church,” I still have the 
disease badly. I believe myself superior to 
both. Men may differ as to the moral eleva- 
tion of Paul and the Primitive Church. I do 
not think I estimate Mr. Noyes too highly ; 
yet I seriously think him entirely too humble 
when he places himself below Paul and said 
church. Anyway, I am conscious of being 
still unsaved. Perhaps Mr. Noyes will print 
this letter and give me a lift. 

Fraternally yours, AUSTIN KEnr. 
East Stockholm, N. Y., March 29, 1867. 


It I were superintendent of the Diotrephian 
Insane Hospital, I should say that this man might 
safely be placed in the “convalescent ward.” He 
has set an excellent example of self-judgment, which 
I hope will draw out others. I do not think heis 
quite ready to be discharged yet, but is “doing 
well.” 

I have a theory about Diotrephiasis which I am 
tempted to broach when correspondents undertake 
to generalize, as this man does, and as the man of 
the starvation theory did. But my impression is 
that theorizing is a little premature. Let us have 
more facts. J. H. N. 


SOCIETY AS IT IS. 
DESCRIBED BY THOSE WHO KNOW IT. 
HE Crrcunar, though radical in its 

thoughts on social subjects, aims not to 
be immodest or abusive. It is not our taste 
to pull down, even structures that may seem to 
have outlasted their original usefulness. We 
prefer the work of building to that of destroy- 
ing, and therefore have had but little to say 
in the way of denunciation of existing evils, 
judging that unless we can show something 
positively better, it would be useless to make 
people discontented with society as-it is. 
Moreover, having lived long in Communism, 
in a sphere somewhat apart from that of or- 
dinary society, we may be thereby disquali- 
fied for giving a sharp and certain picture 
of the working of selfish institutions as they 
exist in the world. In fact, the things we 
sometimes hear from that quarter, seem to us 
strange and incredible as the ficticns of a fevered 
dream. 

But there are persons who have gazed into 
the machinery of society as it is, and have 
felt its workings until they are qualified to 
speak of it. And when such men as William 
Henry Channing, Charles A. Dana, Horace 
Greeley, and other recognized leaders in lit- 
erature, politics and morals, tell us that things 
are wrong, and point out the details of social 
misery which they see around them, we are 
obliged to believe that they speak the trath. 
In place of framing any indictment of our own 
against the institutions of isolated society, we 
will to-day learn from the eloquent pens of 
these authors, what it is that Communism 
saves us from. We do not wholly endorse 
their plan for the cure of social evil, but as 
witnesses of the need of reform they are cer- 
tainly competent. Our first citation is from an 
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article ied several years ago in the or- 
gan of the Associationists of this country, and 
entitled es 


MORAL REFORM. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


1. The first cause of licentiousness is to be found 
in a vicious organization, derived from parents of 
low appetites and of defective intellect and affection- 
This subject can but be touched upon. But James 
P. Greaves told the simple truth, when he said once 
to a lady with more good sense certainly, than good 
taste, “‘ Madam, —— must begin in the marriage 
bed. ” * * * * 


We need universally to be born anew upon the 
subject of the SAcREDNESs oF BECOMING PARENTS. 
We need to be made universally and habitually to 
feel, as the very few scarcely ever now feel, that the 
transmission of existence is the most solemn and re- 
sponsible function of earthly life. A race of parents 
thus inspired with a holy love could not leave to 
their offspring the legacy of a predisposition to licen- 


,| tiousness, But how can we train and discipline such 


a race of parents in our corrupt society? Must we 
not withdraw from life as it now is, in order to make 
this fountain-head of purity a possible attainment? 
We need Associations of men and women, chaste 
as the Catholic celibates in spirit, yet without asceti- 
cism ; whose first care shall be universal health, tem- 
perance, purity. 


2. The second cause of licentiousness, or rather, 
the second series of causes, is to be found in our 
modes of neglecting children. In the house, in the 
school, in the work-shop, children now corrupt each 
other. Even the children of the rich and the re- 
fined, pour into each other’s minds and hearts ob- 
scenities of word and example, which sow the mis- 
tletoe on the most towering and noble natures. They 
are premature in knowledge, and hear and repeat 
what they should be strangers to. And how is it 
with the children of the poor, huddled and heaped 
in crowded dwellings, with foulness of speech and 
conduct, poisoning the very air they breathe? What 
possibility is there for delicacy? Again, in the in- 
tercourse of the street, of the school, of the play- 
ground, and the party, how much is curiosity whet- 
ted, and imagination fired by innuendoes, scandal, 
tittle-tattle. Lastly, if one will but open his eyes to 
what is passing in places where children are brought 
together to labor, in large manufactories, or in the 
smaller branches of trade, he cannot but see how, 
as society is now constructed, the fresh simplicity of 
youth is blighted by promiscuous contact of those 
of different ages and of both sexes. In many a 
work-shop in our cities, the very playfulness of 
children opens the pathway to an ever-deepening 
career of degradation. Allusion is enough on so 
painful a theme. It is only wonderful that parents 
are so blind to the perils of their children, when the 
very scars of their own wounds in the thickets of 
youthful temptation, are scarcely healed. 


There is but one cure for these prolific sources of 
vice. It may be found in obeying this maxim; 
“ Children should never, day or night, playing or work- 
ing, at home or abroad, be left without a guardian.” 
This rule is the result of most patient and anxious 
observation of life. Children are social, they love 
to herd with each other; it is well they should do 
so. But they need, and they like to have, a leading 
mind among them, to quicken their imaginations, to 
suggest plans, to save them from tedium, and to be 
an arbiter and a conscience, as it were. The sportive- 
ness of children is heightened, not impaired, by the 
presence ot one older, if the person is sympathetic 
and genial. Society should be so organized, that 
children may. have a band of Mentors, frequently 
changed, among them, who may see that the beauti- 
ful privacy which nature has thrown around the sex- 
ual relations, may never even by allusion, be violated. 
Let us preserve children innocent. How can it be done 
in existing communities.? It is mockery even to 
suggest it. 


3. A third series of causes of licentiousness, is to 
be found in the modes of life of the young adult 





population, who are learning trades and living out at 
service. Think for a moment of the undeniable fact, 
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that in all our Cities and towns, everywhere, indeed, 
except on the farms, and even there to some degree, 
there are whole ciasses, to be numbered by the thou- 
sand and million, who, at the very season of life 
when the blood is warmest, the fancy most lively, the 
principles weak, the will strong, and experience 
slight, are sent away-from home and all the natural 
restraints of life, to take care of themselves. Think 
of the host of apprentices, poorly housed, uncom- 
fortably boarded, with no place of retreat, scarcely, 
and no elder friends to advise; working hard all day, 
needing amusement at night; slightly ecucated, 
having few mental incitements, &c., who crowd our 
cities. Think of the equal host of young seam- 
stresses, milliners, book-folders, fancy workers, do- 
mestics, shop-tenders, who come from the country to 
town, to earn a living. Is it strange, that at the 
pleasure-gardens, at balls, private and public, at re- 
ligious meetings, too, alas! such young people should 
form acquaintance, commence intimacies, carry on 
flirtations, first playful then serious, and be swept 
away in a vortex of excitement, to find themselves 
stranded and wrecked ? 


Add the consideration, that exhausting labors 
make amusements necessary; that the absence of 
mental culture on both sides, naturally produces 
frivolousness; that the hours of going to and coming 
from places of work, from church, &c., facilitate 
clandestine meetings; and finally, that poverty and 
small gains, and generally, uncertain prospects, aggra- 
vate the recklessness which is always too strong in 
youth—and certainly, we may well be surprised, not 
that there is so much, but that there is so little licen- 
,iousness. = ” 


One last consideration is, that from the congrega- 
ting of so many young operatives in all branches, in 
our cities, large classes of girls are liable to be thrown 
out of employment by every change in the. markets. 
Alone, poor, tempted, idle, ignorant, how easily they 
are lured into vice. Young men, too, without em- 
ployment in which to act off their surplus vigor and 
spirits, almost inevitably contract dissipated habits. 
Irregular occupation introduces many into irregular 
indulgence. 


Now for all these temptations there is but one 
cure. It is such an arrangement of society, as shall 
keep the young at home under the constant influence 
of wise elders ; with high examples round them; 
amid incitements to intellectual effort and noble ac- 
tion; with pure amusements, strengthening and ex- 
alting games, always alternating with toil; under the 
atmospheric pressure of a pure public conscience in 
the community ; and finally, with some prospect of 
honorable preferment clearly open. Young men, 
young women, so guarded and upheld, would not 
cast themselves away. Pure, holy marriage would 
hover before them, on their path of self-improve- 
ment, as a vision of Eden. 


4, We have but a word to say in relation to a 
fourth cause of licentiousness ; we mean uncongenial 
marriages; because the discussion of this subject of 
marriage opens so wide a field. But this is plain. 
Marriages are now too often mercenary, hasty, ill- 
sorted. And again, aslife is now arranged, husbands 
and wives are separated necessarily for the great part 
of the day ; their occupations, companions, interests, 
tastes, amusements, are different; and of course, 
year by year, the tone of their minds becomes more 
unharmonious, to say the least; more discordant, 
rather. Let any one look through his cirele of ac- 
quaintances and answer, whether genuine unions, 
where heart, mind, and deeds are in concert between 
husband and wife, are not the exceptions in married 
life? What wonder, then that unfaithfulness occurs? 
Nay! is it not wonderful that it is so rare ? 


This only can we now say, in relation to the cure 
of this most fatal, tragic, and disastrous cause of li- 
centiousness. 1.° Just in the degree in which you 
organize society in such a way as to secure for every 
woman and every man pecuniary independence, you 
destroy the temptation to mercenary motives in 
marrying; and so put away that abominable form of 
legalized prostitution. 2. Just in the degree, again, 
in which you bring young people intimately together, 
in work, study and amusement, so that each one may 


watch the other’s development, and all may under- 
stand thoroughly their respective capacities and ten- 
dencies, do you make uncongenial connections im- 
probable. 38. Just in the degree in which you unite 
husbands and wives, in all the scenes and times of 
business, culture, and recreation, do you increase the 
likelihood of their remaining one in heart and mind, 
every day linked more closely, as mutual educators 
and mutual guardians. * * Association will secure 
these most important and desirable results. 

To conclude, then, we would say to our moral 
reformers, we see no sure way of effecting the great 
change in manners, which you are aiming at, except 
by social reorganization, on the basis of united inter- 
ests. Association, we are confident, will utterly ex- 
terminate licentiousness. And nothing else will. 
Many people have imagined, to be sure, that the re- 
sult would be an increase of this evil. But a single 
word will disabuse them. 

In society, as now constructed, itis perfectly easy 
for men and women, married and single, to carry on 
illicit connections, year in, year out, with inviolable 
secrecy. And just in the degree of the increase of 
population, does the facility for clandestine inter- 
course increase. Is it possible to keep up in a large 
city, an oversight of each other, which a person of 
even moderate cunning cannot avoid? Secresy, the 
possibility of doing deeds of darkness in by-places, 
is the grand tempter in our isolated modes of life. 

Now in any truly organized Association, every one 
must be more or less under the eye of the whole 
community. 

But it is not chiefly in the way of restraint that 
organized action produces self-command and purity. 
Rather is it by the constant suggestion of generous 
motives,—by the trust and confidence reposed in 
every man and woman,—by the sentiment of loyalty 
kept ever tresh,—-by the pride in preserving the cor- 
porate honor inviolate,--and by the constant incen- 
tive to worthy, disinterested deeds, that all will be 
turned away from courses at once dishonest and dis- 
graceful. 

How easy would it be for an Associationist, when 
insulted with the fou! suggestions, which the penny- 
a-liners of the press concoct in their impure imagina- 
tions, to throw back the taunt upon our existing com- 
munities. Toa New-Yorker it would certainly be 
easy to say, “ Neighbor, depend upon it, you never 
could: construct, nor for a week hold together, an 
Association in which every eighth adult woman shall 
be a prostitute; and yet such by undeniable sta- 
tistics, is the condition of that Christian, commercial 
metropolis.” 

But the subject is too sad for such recriminations. 
With Association begins a new world of purity and 
holy affection, of bright romance, of honor, courtesy, 
and generous devotedness. 

—The Harbinger. 1845. 


Is this picture of the causes of licentious- 
ness drawn by a distinguished preacher and phi- 
lanthropist, a true one? Let those who have 
the knowledge of society as itis, say. Mean- 
time we turn to a description of certain other 
moral features of the isolated family system as 
given by the late Assistant Secretary of War, 
written at a time when he believed there was 
a cure for the evils he portrays ; 


CIVILIZATION—THE ISOLATED FAMILY. 
BY CHARLES A. DANA, 

We propose in a series of articles to examine can- 
didly and freely, some parts of the mechanism of ci- 
vilized society. We believe that it needs but an im- 
partial study of this so-called society in any of its 
prominent features, to justify the condemnation 
which the associative school does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce upon it. Viewing it in its industrial, its so- 
cial, or its political relations, we apprehend that it 
must receive the like verdict. It matters not wheth- 
er we regard it with the eye of the laborer, the 
artist, the philosopher, the poet, the business man, 
or the philanthropist—from whatever point of view, 
we are able to see the facts as they are—we cannot 
avoid being filled with disgust and pity, disgust at 





such monstrous and all-prevailing error, and un- 





speakable pity for the millions of men who are its 
victims. 

We do not intend to confine ourselves to what 
will generally be admitted to be abuses, but shall 
show that even where existing social arrangements 
are supposed to be faultless, they are liable to 
weighty objections. The fact is that nothing in soci- 
ety is free from perversion. It is like a garden 
where roses are distorted into brambles, and noxious 
vapors are caused to exhale from flowers that were 
designed to make the air fragrant with their perfume. 

We shall commence with gome remarks upon the 
isolated family, because that is the pivot of the 
whole social machine, and because cévilized thinkers 
regard it as perfect in every respect. * * * 

There are three insurmountable objections to the 
isolated family, either one of which seems sufficient 
to condemn it: these are, that it is wasteful in econ- 
omy ; that is to say, for a given expenditure it does 
not afford the highest amount of comfort and enjoy. 
ment; it engenders selfishness of the worst and most 
subtle kind; and does not tend to the healthy and 
complete development either of the heart, mind, or 
body. For all these reasons it is characterized by 
general unhappiness, though in particular instances 
there are striking exceptions. And previous to the 
separate consideration of the three objections we 
have mentioned, we appeal to the experience of 
every man and woman, if the immense majority of 
the families with which they have been acquainted, 
have not been marked by tedium, petty vexations, 
anxieties, discord, and unhappiness, more than by 
their opposites. Having admitted this fact to our- 
selyes, we shall perhaps be better prepared to in- 
quire whether there is not a better system than that 
in which such results are produced. 


For an illustration of the wastefulness of the iso- 
lated family, take a village of two or three hundred 
families, where each has its separate domestic estab- 
lishment. It is plain that the whole of the domestic 
labor is necessarily conducted in the least economical 
manner. In the first place, at least twice as many 
persons are employed in it as would be needed in 
the associated household, which at once would set 
them free to engage in positively productive employ- 
ments. In the preparation and consumption of food 
the loss is perhaps most striking. The waste in fuel, 
where three hundred fires are employed in the 
cooking, which in a large establishment would be 
done infinitely better with only three or four, is 
enormous, and so on through every department. 
But besides this positive waste, there is a negative 
loss which is quite as fatal an objection. to the sys- 
tem. That is to say, there are means of physical 
comfort and health which the associated household 
would furnish, which are not possible to isolated 
families, such as the graduated and equable tempera- 
ture produced through all parts of the social edifice 
by means of its extensive apparatus for heating, and 
the possibility of going from house to house, and 
from workshop to workshop, without exposure to 
the inclement weather. Now to our minds to say 
that any system is wasteful, that is, that fora given 
expenditure it does not yield so large an amount of 
results as another, is a sufficient reason for preferring 
the other. But as this may seem a low and material 
argument to many persons, we will not dwell upon 
it, but pass to the moral evils of the isolated family. 

* * * * * * 

The whole mechanism of civilized society tends to 
the production of the greatest amount of individual 
selfishness. This comes from the universal disagree- 
ment of interests which it establishes. Thus, where 
two physicians reside in the same town, their inter- 
ests are entirely opposed. The one thrives by the 
diminution of the other’s practice. The same real 
hostility runs through the whole of society, making 
it infernal in spite of all the good influences that can 
be brought to bear upon it. Now in the family, by 
the peculiar position which it holds in our social 
arrangements, this selfishness of individuals is re- 
fined and intensified, so the man who is even gener- 
ous himself, if his family bé called in question, be- 
comes selfish and narrow. The incoherence and an- 
tagonism which civilization establishes. between in- 
dividuals, it establishes between families in a higher 
and worse degree, What is meaner or more destruc- 
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live of all that is good and beautiful in human nature 
than this ‘spirit of family? A father may be the 
most noble and benevolent of men, but let necessity 
once reach him aid his‘family, and what a transfor- 
mation. Instead of liberal Views and endeavors to 
promote the good of the community, that little word 
family has blotted out all other words from his sight. 
It is now his duty to labor for the exclusive good of 
his family, and to hold it paramount to the world. 
He has even become hostile to whatever interferes 
with its success; his hand is set against every man’s, 
and he enters upon the universal career of conflict 
and sélfishness. Even those affections which were 
given as the sources of the purest happiness, and 
which seem to lie nearest heaven, are poisoned. The 
deeper and truer a man’s love for his wife and chil- 
dren, the more it urges him into deadly competition 
with his brethren. Thus does our boasted civiliza- 
tion corrupt the best gifts of God, and turn his bless- 
ings into curses! Have we painted the picture in 
too strong colors? We believe we have not painted 
it strongly enough, or brought out its ugliest tints. 
Our statements ought not to be judged by any ex- 
ceptional cases. Correct opinions in this or any 
other matter relating to society can be based only 
upon all its classes and conditions, and not upon any 
one of them alone. 

We have said that the civilized family does not 
produce a healthy development of either the head, 
the heart, or the body of man. We might more 
justly have said that “it makes such a development 
almost impossible. This branch of the subject, how- 
ever, we will omit until we treat upon education. 

It is remarkable that the hostility of interests 
which brings the family into collision with the rest 
of society, is not always a stranger to its own bosom. 
Not to mention those extreme instances that are said 
to occur among the poorest classes, in which the 
starving parent grudges to his child the wretched 
crust that hardly prolongs its famishing existence, or 
the equally extreme cases that are reported to occur 
among the wealthy, in which the children wait with 
greedy impatience for the death of their father to 
put his estate into their hands—the household does 
not always wear the placid beauty with which the 
imagination invests it. There are petty quarrels, 
jealousies, trifling in themselves, but fatal in their 
fruits, which make life one prolonged scene of weari- 
ness and disgust, chargeable too, not so much to the 
fault of the individuals who suffer, as to the false so- 
cial organization in which they are placed. 

One of the most obvious objections to the isolated 
household is its intolerable monotony. It is, with 
all its possible happiness, stupid beyond measure. 
Day after day, the same routine of narrow, soul-con- 
suming cares, and unvaried, and therefore unsatis- 
factory pleasures. Think for instance of shutting a 
woman up within the four walls of a house to spend 
the greater part of her life in the care of her kitchen 
and furniture, while the husband is sweating away 
his strength in labor, or drudging in a lawyer’s office, 
or smirking behind a counter! What destinies for 
immortal beings! The birds of the air and the beasts 
of the forest are enviable in comparison. 

We have sometimes been told, that in association 
there will be no such thing as home, or the unity of 
families. We think civilized society has nothing to 
boast of in this respect. What family ever remains 
together after the children have become men and 
women? Who knows the happiness of seeing his 
children and children’s children settled around him, 
working lovingly together for the common interest 
of all? It is enough to ask the question, and to say, 
that in association all this may actually be the case. 

In closing, we repeat, that we make no attack up- 
on the family in itself: we do not propose, as has 
most falsely been said, to dispense with any of its 
blessings. But we do wish to bring it into harmony 
with all the other parts of society, and to make it 
what God designed it should be, a source of unmixed 

and iness to man. 
mntenia anys —The Harbinger, 1845, 
Again we must appeal to those who know, 
to say whether Mr. Dana’s eloquent indictment 
of selfish familism is well-founded, And next 


we will listen to the editor of the New York 





Tribune, on another phase of the existing se 
cial state, which he characterizes ander the 
head of 
THE ANARCHY OF LABOR. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 

To an observing eye, Anarchy is written all over 
our Industry and modes of life. Four times as many 
persons as are really needed, are engaged at three 
times the needful cost in supplying families with 
Milk, Fruits, Vegetables, Groceries, &c., and in the 
various departments of Retail Trade. All these 
must live by their business, and the sum of their sub- 
sistence and profits is of course an indirect tax on 
Productive labor. Ten times as many persons as are 
needful, are employed in conveying passengers and 
their baggage to and trom steamboats, &c; so that 
while they obtain a bare living, the public pay three 
times what they should for the service. And measur- 
ably so through all departments of human effort. 

Such are some of the Social Evils which Associ- 
ation proposes to remedy, by substituting accordant 
for discordant interests and efforts. It aims to in- 
crease the reward of Productive Labor, by taking 
away or diminishing the occasion for non-productive 
avocations. It does not rail at the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, the grocer, the retailer of any kind; yet it aims 
to dispense with their vocations and place them and 
allmen in better positions than they now occupy, 
Association proposes to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of a better township or municipality than those 
now existing—a union of capital, labor, and skill in 
a joint-stock partnership, securing constant employ- 
ment and just reward to all. By the system of As- 
sociation, when perfectly carried into effect, it is 
firmly believed that these rights will be secured to all 
mankind, viz: 

1. A thorough education, intellectual and physical, 
whereby each person, male or female, shall be in- 
structed in many different branches of industry, so 
us not to be dependent on one only. + Now the great 
majority can only earn a living in one way, and 
thousands are suffered to grow up in ignorance of 
any way. 

2. Adequate employment at all times. In Associa- 
tion, there never could be a season when any should 
be idle because they could not obtain work. The 
capitalist, the cunning or skilful workman, would 
have larger annua! dividends; but the mere worker 
would aiways have work, either in doors or out, ac- 
cording to the season, and would be sure of the just 
reward of his labor. 

Added to these, the laborer would have in Associ- 
ation 

8. Immense Economies, not otherwise attainable. 
His rent and fue! would cost him little, and the far- 
mer, the manufacturer, the mechanic, blacksmith, 
&c. &c., would exchange their products directly, and 
without the intervention of traders. The working 
classes of this city are now paying twice as much for 
their provisions as those who produce them receive 
for the same. All the immense difference will in 
Association be saved to productive industry. 

4. Labor will be rendered vastly more effective by 
Association. The time now wasted by the farmer in 
running to the store, the blacksmith, the shoemaker 
the doctor, &c. &c., will be saved; steam or water 
will always supply any amount of power and save 
manual effort; there will always be a force on hand 
for an extra effort in any department of industry that 
may need it; while no time need be lost by reason of 
inclement weather. The death of the father or 
mother would not deprive the children of a home, 
nor of their accustomed spheres of industry or edu- 
cation. Such are a few of the immediate, palpable 
advantages of Industrial Association.—W. Y¥. Tribune, 
1845. 


The writers whom we have thus cited on the 
wrongs and the absurdities of the present so- 
cial state, may have lost the faith they once 
had in the possibility of finding a remedy, and 
so have ceased to call attention to the facts 
themselves. But we are not aware that the 
statements they make in these articles are any 





the less true because their authors have 
changed their position. It appears to us that 
these criticisms of society, if true, should be 
followed up by a manly and persistent effort 
to make a practical change. The protest of 
reason should be accompanied by the protest 
of deeds. In view of such a condition as is 
here represented, the O. C. certainly owes no 
apology for its existence. Apology, if due at 
all, should rather come from those who, be- 
lieving and writing such things of society, can 
sit down and “let things slide” in the old 
way without a practical attempt to find a 
better. G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneEIDA, April 18, 1867.—The Horticulturists com- 
menced plowing and subsoiling the strawberry 
ground to-day. Four acres and a half are to be set 
to strawberries this spring. They are to be eulti- 
vated in hills, set one foot apart in the row, the rows 
thirty inches from one to the other. Two acres and 
ahalf are to be Wi'son, seven-eighths of an acre 
Triomphe de Gand, one eighth of an acre Agricultu- 
rist, one half acre French’s Seedling, and one half acre 
of all these kinds for a plant bed. Four new kinds 
are bought, which are to be tested on our grounds 
the coming year, viz., Jucunda, New Jersey Scarlet, 
the Philadelphia, and Durand’s Seedling. ‘The last 
two are quite new. ; 


....Mr. Bradley who has worked in the Laundry 
since the 20th of February, has finished his course 
there and will take charge of the strawberries the 
coming season. He reports three acres uncovered. 
The Wilsons look promising ; of the other kinds he 
remarks, “this deponent says nothing,” there being 
six varieties. The vines were mulched so heavily 
last fall, that they appear as fresh and green as 
though they never had passed through a winter— 
four loads of straw having been taken off the plan- 
tation. 


.... Willow-Place.—The photographic artists from 
Oneida, were at work, taking views of our premises 
here, yesterday. One view was taken from the ridge- 
pole of a barn north of the factory, and another from 
a platform in the field south-west of us. We caught 
a glimpse of the negative of the north view ; it was a 
fine one. 

...-Messrs. Worden, Clark,and Conant commence 
the mending of roads to-day, a reform much needed 
about here. Five teams are at work leveling the un- 
even places and drawing stone chips from the quar- 
ries at Willow Place, which being spread upon the 
road-way surface, will give a hard, smooth track. 

..--The hum of the saw-mill may now be heard 
on Willow Strect at any time of day or night. The 
hired sawyer commences work at noon, and runs till 
midnight or thereabouts; then our Mr, K. takes it, 
and, with an assistant keeps it going till noon again. 
Over 22,000 feet were sawed last week. 

...»The business-office has been moved from the 
main dwelling to the south wing of the store, where 
light, airy apartments, furnished with various conve- 
niences, have been provided for it. The occupants 
and managers of thisdepartment, are mostly women. 

...-After a long rain, the lawns this morning are 
clothed in a mantle of green, and the buds on many 
of the trees are nearly ready to burst forth. The 
rapid change from cold weather to such summer- 
like days as we are now having, seems magical. 

....Now that the business office is removed to 
the store-building, it is proposed to have a place in 
the Library to deposit letters forthe mail. This will 
save persons the trouble of going to the office ata 
late hour, and after it is cldsed for the night. 

....Wehad an artist here yesterday, to take a 
photograph of the tent on the lawn, its interior 
arrangements, furniture, &c., withMr. Newhouse, his 
dog and his traps. There were three different views 
taken, all of which are said to be good. 


+++ ¥0u were in error, dear CrkOULAR, in jntimat- 
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ing that a “ new community hive” has been established 
at Willow Place. Preparations are making for such 
an event, and when they are completed you shall 
hear further. 


...-The new croquet ground was spoken of last 
evening, and persons were exhorted to moderation 
in respect to sports and pastimes. 

....A member caught twenty-five speckled trout 
one day this week, the most of them being nice and 
large. 

N. Y. Acrncy, April 6, 1867.—Our young brother, 
the musical student, was the subject of criticism 
last evening. The chief turn the criticism took, 
was an exhortation to him to keep himself closed to- 
ward the temptations of the city, and open toward 
the earnestness and faith that rule in the home-circle. 
His situation is such as is common to all who join 
this Branch ; there are temptations at the threshold 
with which we all have to cope. Music, glorious 
art though it be, is in the city for the most part, made 
a feeder to the pleasure-seeking spirit which it is our 
business to avoid. 


....Sunday at the “ Abbey” brings its due repose. 
There is alittle mopping and house-cleaning in the 
morning; after which persons read, study, walk, or 
indulge in business talk as they choose. To-day, hav- 
ing a brother from Oneida, a party accompanied him 
to the Central Park. After all it is pleasant to be 
here on a bright Sunday morning. The city is 
quiet; the weather so mild that you can sit by an 
open window and listen to the chimes of the bells, 
and as you do so, a feeling of gladness steals over 
you. 

New Haven, April 12.—The spring college-vaca- 
tion has dismissed one of our students to a country 
commune. Thetwo medical students however, are 
“pegging away” at chemical investigation, from 
morning to night, in preparation we suppose for their 
graduating theses. 

WALLINGFORD, April 19.—We are setting five 
acres of Strawberries, and anacre of Raspberries, 
for future production. The beds of the present 
season have come out from under their winter cover- 
ing in fine health and vigor. 

..--Mr. Dunn, dentist of O. C., is here on a pro- 
fessional visit. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Neo York World of April 17, contains a re- 
port of a recent interview between an official of that 
paper and Messrs. T. L. Pitt and H. G. Allen, mem- 
bers of the O. C. N. Y. Branch. The World, by way 
of introduction, says: 

“ As the statements in Dixon’s book have awak- 
ened a lively interest in the Oneida peed - 
haps a resume of the conversation between the dele- 
gates and one of the staff of the World may be of gen- 
eral interest, as it throws considerable light upon the 
doctrines and practices of this very curious sect.” 

Then follows a report, in the form of questions and 
answers, of the discourse that took place between the 
editor and the Communists, in which the former 
sought to elicit information on many of the peculiar- 
ities of the O. C., and the latter frankly responded. 
If we were to reprint the World’s report, we should 
have to correct some slight inaccuracies, but on the 
whole, we presume the statement is a fair one. 





The New York Semi- Weekly Tribune of April 16, 
contains a column and a half of description of the 
O. C. written by its “ Special Correspondent,” who 
visited the Community some time since for the pur- 
pose of writing it up. His account of the externals 
of the place and of the religious and social views of 
the people are fair, if not wholly accurate, and some 
of his observations are very piquant and amusing.— 
The report of an evening’s critisism of a member 
which he gives, sounds to ussomewhat distorted ; and 
that heshould fail a little in his narration of this affair 
would not be strange, as he states that he slept during 
a part of the “ performance.” It is quite possible how- 
ever that the criticism itself, under the circumstances, 
was dull and common-place. In giving his testimo- 
ay, a8 in duty bound, against the social innovations 
of the Community, this writer seeks for adequate ex- 
pression in the following remarkable : 


“Jean Paul dreamed there wag no God, Like 





imagery could be used were there no families. All 
the graves were unclosed, the iron doors of the cem- 
etery swung to and fro, and the air grew hot and 
faint. The distant fall of avalanches was heard, 
and the first step of the immeasurable earthquake. 
On entering the church, it heaved up and down; by 
the door, two basilisks, with fiery eyes, sat on ot 
oned nests; and by the altar lay a corpse in its 
coffin, and its head on the pillow. Then the dead 
children awoke, and, asked Christ if there was no 
God. Jesus answered: “We are all orphans—I 
and you are without a father.” Then all the dead 
shrieked in their coffins, the church split open, and 
with the children sank down, and the immeasurable 
universe rushed past. And when Christ beheld the 
worlds grind together, and the coral banks of bleed- 
ing hearts, and the rivers of souls pour into the 
sea of death, He lifted up his eyes to immensity, 
and asked for the bosom of His Father, where He 
might rest. Then the great Serpent of Eternity 
coiled her rings around the worlds and crushed 
them together, when a bell-hammer, stretching out 
to Infin Wy was about to strike the last hour of 
Time, and to split the universe asunder.” 


This is worthy of Dante or Sue; but what it has 
to do with the Community we fail to discover. We 
think it would more suggestively apply to some of 
the revelations of existing society as made by its own 
members, which the reader will find elsewhere in 
this paper. 

[P. 8. After the foregoing was in type we re- 
ceived the following notice of the communication 
in the Tribune above referred to: ] 

0. €., April 18, 1867. 

The recent article by a Tribune “special,” on the 
Oneida Community, was read to the family here last 
night. We had many good laughs over it, espe- 
cially at the writer’s odd way of rolling up his eyes 
and growing awfully solemn once in awhile in the 
midst of his funny talk about us. For instance, 
when he comes to speak of our religious and social 
ideas, he notifies the andience that now something 
dreadful is coming. “The reader will seem to hurry 
along the edge of a frightful precipice !” &c. But from 
all that follows, as well as from all that goes before, 
one Can see that the Zridune man found us all at the 
bottom of the precipice, safe and sound, and as mer- 
ry as crickets, not a bone broken, and nobody hurt. 
I don’t think his story will frighten any body away 
from the precipice, or hinder any one from taking 
the leap that has landed us in peace and prosperity. 

But he makes his most unspeakable and incompre- 
hensible grimace at the end of his article, in that 
horrid quotation from Jean Paul. Whatshall we say 
of that dream? It is equal to anything in Frobish- 
er’s selections for elocution—even the bursting elo- 
quence of the backwoodslawyer. The significance 
of the quotation, if I understand it, is this: as Jean 
Paul imagined a tremendous scene of wreck and des- 
olation to be the consequence of the annihilation of 
God, so a similar imagery might be used to picture 
forth the consequences that would follow the abo- 
lition of the “ one-horse” family system. There is 
certainly a touch of bathos as well as pathos in this 
transfer of eloquence. I hope the writer of this ac- 
count does not really think we are such parricides 
and burglars as to contemplate the “ destruction of 
the family.” We call our Community a family, and 
think it a much bettes family than those we were 
brought up in, after trying both. 

The word family has considerable latitude and 
variety of meaning. Sometimes it means one man 
andone woman. Sometimes it is aman and woman 
with children. Sometimes it is a widow or widower 
with children. In Bible times it used to be a man 
with several women and their children; and so it is 
now in some parts of the world. We think the 
name belongs to the greatest of all human gather- 
ings—the church in heaven. Indeed the essence of 
a family does not properly consist in the number or 
sex, or external relations of its members, but in their 
loving unity. I imagine that good, cozy families, 
well-deserving the name, might be found where 
there is no marriage, and never was; as, for instance, 
where maiden sisters live together, and perhaps take 
care of their brothers’ orphans. Our brethren at 
the Moffat building, take real comfort in considering 
themselves a family, though they have neither woman 
nor child in their organization. The particular kind 
of family which we have called the “ one-horse fami- 
ly” (not in the way of reproach, but for distinction's 





sake), is the most common, we admit, in this coun- 
try; and it would be a dreadful thing if it should be 
suddenly destroyed. We certainly are not seeking its 
destruction in any other way than the builders of 
railroads and long car-trains, that will carry hun- 
dreds, are seeking the destruction of the one-horse 
wagon. We hope the wagon will continue to flour - 
ish wherever railroads cannot be built. God bless 
the family, great or small, matrimonial, communis- 
tic or celestial. Unity of hearts and interests, is the 
essence of it always and everywhere. That was the 
essence of the Pentecostal heaven, as itis of the 
heaven of heavens. 

But after all criticism, this article in the Tribune is 
the hest epitome of Oneida life and doctrine yet ex- 


tant. It is a wonderful condensation, and will bear 
study. ¥ J. H. N. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


APRIL IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Dear CrrcuLar:—An April morning in the “Sun- 
ny South,” is a beautiful thing. Nature is robed in 
the handsomest of garbs, and perfumed with the 
sweetest of smells. The April sun has dispelled the 
fogs of March; the earth is heavily carpeted with 
the greenest of grass; the dandelions gleam in this 
carpet by the paths and roadside ; the trees have be- 
gun to put forth green leaves, and many varieties of 
sweet warblers flit among the branches and fill the 
ear with their songs; the air is redolent of peach, 
cherry, and pear blossoms ; the sun has kissed the dew- 
drop from the faces of the many-hued flowers of the 
garden and jawn; and all nature, in fact, seems to 
rejoice. Any one who can view these things and 


| not feel great gratitude to the Creator of them, must 


indeed have a heart of stone.’ 


I am sorry that my botanical education has been 
so neglected that I am unable to give the names of 
the flowers that abound in this region. 

At the North, the blue-birds and robins are the 
harbingers of Spring. Here, they may be seen all 
winter; so that vegetation alone marks the coming 
of this season. 

Garden lettuce is now fit for the table. In the 
suburbs of the village, are to be seen large patches 
of peas, a foot high ; the crop being intended for the 
Northern markets. Greens have been a staple arti- 
cle for over one month. They are raised in great 
abundance and are largely used as an article of diet. 

Ihave taken pains for some weeks to note the 
food used by the colored population; and nine times 
out of ten I have found the dinner to consist of a 
large platter of greens, a slice of boiled pork or piece 
of fish, and a slab of corn-bread for each person. 
In order to make their greens palatable, they think 
they must be saturated with grease and nearly cov- 
ered with black pepper. 

Corn is being rapidly planted, and then comes 
cotton. I heard one colored man telling another, 
the other day, of his experience in farming last year. 
The conclusion was, that he made, clear of all ex- 
penses, one dollar and fifty cents. He also interested 
me by stating the cost of living, one year for one 
man : 


52 pecks Corn meal, _at 80 cents, $15 60 

275 lbs. Pork, “2% 41 25 
20 gal. Molasses, © Sue 16 00 

Total, $72 85 


or $1.40 a week. But although this is a fair esti- 
mate of the cost of their living, I think that the ma- 
jority of them have a much larger profit at the end 
of the year. The rule for renting cotton ground in 
these parts is, for the landlord to furnish implements, 
teams, and half the seed. The tenants to board 
themselves, work the land, pick, gin, and bale the 
cotton. But it too often happens that the landowner 
gets an advantage by unfair means, and sometimes 
brings the tenant in debt to him, for provision or 


clothing. The great want of the colored man is a 
little capital to start with. 
The thermometrical record for Edenton gives the 


following av: for the past three months: 
Jan, at , 84d. above zero. Sunset 40 d. 
Feb. “ “ 44 d. “ «“ « 58 d. 
March, “ “ 48 d. “ “ “ 49 d, 
D, EB. 8. 


Baenton, N, C., Apri, 18, 1867, 
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LETTER FROM PROF. D. H. HAMILTON. 
REVIEW OF THE MILLENNIAL FRATERNITY. 

Eprron of THE CrrcuLaR: * * * I have 
watched with the deepest interest every outward ex- 
pression of the millennial spirit.as manifested in the 
various efforts that have been and are being made to 
realize harmonial life upon the earth ; especially that 
of Bible Communism. But none of them, as I 
thought, seemed hardly adapted to the entire wants 
of the race, or the wholeness of human life and des- 
tiny, in a grand, universal, physical and spiritual un- 


folding. 
Shakerism left out the great law of progression 
through improved parentage. Spirituality may, and 


should be transmitted as well as physicality. 

Mormonism denied equality of the sexes, and cul- 
tivated monopoly. So Mormonism must die, be- 
cause all slavery must die. 


Fourierism laid up much treasure on the earth,. 
but little in heaven. Had much body, but little soul 
Had many to lead, but few to follow; forgetting that 
it is the meek who are to inherit the earth. It had 
an. active physical but asluggish spiritual life; and 
consequently had to die. 

Free-loveism as manifested at Modern Times, Ber- 
lin Heights, and, as I feared, at Oneida, also seemed 
to savor more of a desire to screen the play of the 
passions from the eyes of the world through loud 
declarations of devotion to principle or godliness, 
than to show the world how trce men and women 
ought to live. I feared that the “ divinity of uses” 
was less thought of than the deifying of abuses— 
that divine propagation was less sought after than 
human gratification; and inclining myself to the 
doctrine of divine matehood, it seemed to me that 
community life ought to be started on a platform 
which should recognize righteous mating and righteous 
propagation as its chief corner stone; because origi- 
nal constitution takes so deep a hold upon the des- 
tinies of man. And having become acquainted with 
the discoveries of Professor Powell in regard to the 
right union and blending of the temperaments in 
marriage so as to transmit the highest physical and 
mental qualities to offspring, and having made many 
useful observations in the practice of my professsion 
as a phrenologist, I proposed to embody my ideal of 
communistic life upon a more conservative and less 
objectional plan, provided 1 could attract the neces- 
gary men and means for a trial. I could but tty. 
Not that I felt myself one whit better than thousands 
of men who labor for the welfare of humanity—only 
a little more enlightened on certain points, which ap- 
peared to me, essential. 

What is the truth touching man’s relation to his 
fellow man, and how shall it be lived ? was the mot- 
to of my most interior being. I traveled and talked 
much privately, and some publicly, mostly among 
spiritualists, because I thought them most progress- 
ive. I scattered the good seed of Communism, the 
best I could, and itseemed in many instances to start 
up and give promise of an abundant harvest; but 
alas! when I came to the real work of reconstruction 
and called for a litttle seif-abnegation, I found I had 
been sowing on stony ground, or by the way-side. 
A few trembling souls with little means to risk, came 
together at Hammonton, and we styled ourselves the 
Millennial Fraternity ; but so unpromising was the 

rospect of making any lasting impression upon the 
great ynregenerate world, with the mind and means 
at hand, I never ventured to organize, except slightly, 
to secure bread and butter; and after a few months 
association with the two or three dozens who came 
together (during which time I very much increased 
my stock of knowledge about human nature and 
human life), I became convinced that I was either 
unfit for the leadership of such an enterprise, or pre- 
mature in my effort, or else on the wrong track; 
and it might be that all were true. 

Since then, in a spirit of deep humility and self- 
abnegation, I have been reviewing the whole ground 
of human association to see if I could find the Oneida 
system at the top of the scale of human develop- 
ment; and if so, I felt determined to lend it the 
aid of my head, heart and purse; for my life 
has for some years been consecrated to the Commu- 
nity spirit. It matters but little whether I am saved 





or lost in the eyes of public opinion, ‘if so be I am 
on the highway of holiness. I demand no higher 
felicity than that which comes from complete fidelity 
to my highest convictions. The result of my inves- 
tigations is that complex marriage goes up, and dual 
marriage goes down. Family blood and ties must 
always militate against the broad philanthropy of an 
unselfish Communism; and none other can stand 
And again, devotion to the truth is well, but devo- 
tion to “ the truth as it isin Jesus,” is far better for 
the present needs of the race. Ideas are powerful, 
but ideas embodied in personal life are charming 
and inspirational. Humanity needs a heart as well 
as ahead. All men are endowed with the sentiment 
of adoration. Wecan hardly live without the ap- 
probation of some one whom we deem superior to 
ourselves; and in order to gain that approbation we 
strive to please, to manifest love—the child to‘its pa- 
rent—the pupil to its teacher—the Christian to his 
Christ; and he who has the best ideal, is likely to be 
best in the real. God answers well to the adoration 
of the intellect of man; but Christ, being the highest 
human, to the heart of man. Christ, therefore, is 
properly king at Oneida, and I am in love with that 
king—am perfectly willing that he should reign in, 
and rule over me; and whoever there (wereI con- 
nected) should manifest the most of his spirit, would 
get the most of my love, for the Christ-spirit embod- 
ied in the human form, is to me the most ted ob- 
ject in God’s universe. * . * 


1 know that free love is an odious term to the 
world at large, because always associated with infi- 
del lust and its consequences. But your idea is not 
the world’s idea. The price of free love with you is 
so great, as to kill the demon lust. it embraces not 
only every cent of property which a man possesses, 
but the crucifixion of all unbridled passions. and 
habits. Profanity, vulgarity, idleness, incontinence, 
rum and tobacco, must all be left outside the gate. 
Every thing opposed to the spirit of Christ must be 
sacrificed ; for it is faith in his lovely spirit and ex- 
ample which gives hope of the world’s redemption 
through Communism. 

Your free love contrasted with the world’s free 
love, as in a late article repeated in the CrrcuLar, has 
completely disarmed me of all my prejudices. You 
say, “ We are not free-lovers in any sense that makes 
love less binding than it is in marriage.” Hence 
you have all the safety, confidence, and fidelity of 
true marriage, with all the freedom and spontaneity 
of unselfish love. What more can be asked? And 
what less would suffice. in a perfect Commune? 
That article, or such contrast, should frequently come 
to the public eye. Itisa “clincher.” And Dixon’s 
account of you, although somewhat facetious, will 
make many converts to your faith. > * * 

Now friends, I have fully committed myself to 
Communism, and you may consider me henceforth 
a willing servant of its best interests; and if you can 
see for me any better sphere of action than that 
which my profession opens up to me, by which I 
earn some two thousand more or less, per year, please 
inform me. Sincerely yours, 

*D. H. Hawirton. 

Lewiston, Me., April 11, 1866. 


DARK PLACES. 


UR readers know that the-Crrcuar in- 
clines to cheerful views—-that it desires to 
make the best of a thing, and not the worst. But 
for this once we will deviate a little by letting 
some of our social critics come together and 
make their demands for a redress of grievances. 
The first to speak is a lady—a little morbid, 
perhaps, but not more so than hundreds of 
others who find that present society does not 
provide for their noblest wants. She says: 

“T have read the Crrcuuar since I came here, also 
some of your reports, and I desire more than ever a 
friend and correspondent amongst you, to whom I 
can freely express thought and feeling with the un- 
derstanding that you will make such use of my com- 
munications as you may deem fitting. 





“That you may feel confidence in my purity of mo- 
tives, I will say that I belong to a tamily irreproach- 
able, holding high intellectual and moral position, 
and among my intimate friends I number Prof. ——. 
I speak of these things simply to show that I am 
above seeking for anything but truth, and that T will 
accept the truth if it comes through the channel 


- | of the lowest outcast. 


“Learning from my own experience and from close 
observation, I have long felt the need of a higher 
education than our families afford to our passional 
and spiritual natures; I have seen the need of a bet- 
ter religion than we know—one which will not leave 
half the world to starve, or steal, and the other half 
to besot themselves with unholy indulgence; the 
two extremes that make all the world sick and un- 
clean. I have an intuitive nature; and I have seen 
the hidden results of this state, not to mention those 
patent to all beholders, until I have cried out in 
agony, “God help me! God help the world!” 


“Our reformers preach morality ; but they dare not 
tell the world how to become pure, even if they 
know. Chastity has become so unchaste a thing that 
it cannot bear the light; you must turn your gaze 
away. Our young men destroy themselves by self- 
pollution ; and our fair young girls become enervated 
and stupid, if they do not die, from longing for em- 
braces which virtue, founded on human isolation; 
and the moral precepts that are necessary to regu- 
late selfish society, will not let them receive. . . .Social 
ostracism hangs over you if you speak of these things. 
Tama single woman, and have been in many families, 
and amongst them all I do not know but one content- 
ed couple. 

“T have often thought I would like to embody my 
individual experiences, and those I have had with 
others, in narrative form for the benefit of young 
people; but where could I find a paper through 
whose columns I could speak? I do not know. 
There are plenty of avenues open to passion-exciting 
fiction, but not one cleanly enough to admit passion- 
educating, passion-ennobling serials. Pardon me, I 
will except the CrrcuLar. 

“I offer to you for criticism whatever I may say ; 
being anxious that my own eyes should be single to 
the truth. — —.” 


The next to speak, is a correspondent of the 
Belleville Advocate, writing from Chicago about 
divorces. His charges against woman are grave, 
though his manner is cheerful. Underneath his 
veil of light talk one may get a glimpse of the 
quarrel which the devil set going between men 
and women long ago, and which will continue 
to rage until husband and wife, man and maid, 
come to know each other only as brothers and 
sisters in Christ : 


“In joyous spring, when all nature, natural and 
otherwise, courts something fresh and new, divorces 
become a mania. Fickle, changeful woman is gener- 
ally the complainant, possibly because she has less 
delicacy about huiting the feelings of her marital 
partner. These tender creatures are wonderfully 
tough in matters of the heart, and day after day, a 
modest Christian, myself for instance, is horrified by 
the display in the morning papers, of the frightful 
extent to which connubial ties are legally severed in 
this fast city. For example, on Monday last, in the 
Superior Court, five divorces were granted and three 
applied for, while in.the Recordor’s .court two more 
were applied for yesterday. 


“The fact is that while we all respect matrimony as 
a time-honored custom we begin to be rather prone 
to innovations. Theoretically we would be unani- 
mously shocked by a marriage service interpolated 
thus—“ to be your true and lawful wife so long as 
you may be mutually satisfied with the arrange- 
ment;” but practically, that is about what we reduce 
our marriage system to. Marrying men may be said 
to belong to two classes; the wealthy old codgers 
who are able to bear heavy expenses for the sake of 
a household show; and the young impetuous men, 
consequently the foolish ones, from whose ranks 


spring, as @ natural result, many divorce cases, In 
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these times one must be wealthy or at least, to sup- 
port the wife, must have much money; no odds to 
the “partner of his bosom ” how he obtains it. If 
he marries without it, the case will be simply re- 
versed. Instead of waiting for “Sarah” to sue for 
a divorce, “John” finds that he is forced to do so, 
in self-defense. ‘“ Kiva,” looking over my shoulder, 
says that is a slander, when she knows the street 
dress she wears to have cost $70, her hat $30, her 
cloak, gloves, boots, etc., $80, her jewelry $100, her 
under trimmings, of heaven knows what, heaven 
knows how much more, and still thinks she is quite 
plainly dressed. Reformers talk of a beneficial 
change, in the divorce system, but they fail to re- 
cognize the starting point, a reform in dress and ex- 
penditure. One cannot dress a woman now a days 

. for presentation on the street, for less than $300 or 
$350. Contrast this with the economical elegance 
of the sterner sex. A man here, after dressing his 
wife and perchance his daughters, can clothe him- 
self in the hight of fashion, georgeous as a lily of 
the field, for a sum at which ma femme would dis- 
dainfully curl up her pretty nostrils.” 


And here is a paragraph, from a New York 
paper, on the abortion traffic in that city. It is 
a thing to be read with hair erect, muscles tense, 
teeth set, and the breath coming through the 
nostrils in short puffs : 


“The Sanitary Superintendent of New York has 
knowledge of more than thirty houses in that city 
wherein the sole business transacted is the procuring 
of abortions. In the days of the Old City Inspector, 
nobody intefered with the wholesale abortionists; 
but after the organization of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, the undertakers were no longer able to make 
interments without proper certificates; and the fre- 
quency of application for burial for deceased infants 
from certain houses, led t6 startling discoveries. Four 
deaths of infants having been reported in one house 
ina single day, Registrar Harris ordered an investi- 
gation, and the Inspectors found the mansion full of 
young and middle-aged women from all parts of the 
country, all either far advanced in pregnancy or suf- 
fering from operations which had but recently been 
performed. Here are the rules of the house as pos- 
ted in every lodging room: 

1. Ladies entering this institution for confine- 
ment, are not allowed below the parlor stairs. 


2. No Visitors, male or female, allowed in the 
rooms, . 

3. Each occupant is expected to keep her room in 
order excepting when disabled by sickness; such 
notice to be sent to the Madame. 

4. All persons leaving children at this institution 
can have no further claim upon them, and must nev- 
er trouble the Madame for said children as to their 
whereabouts. ° 


“It is against the existence of such institutions as 
this, which make New York the lying-in asylum for 
other cities, and for the éountry, that the Board of 
Health seeks to strike; but it is almost impossible to 
see how either the Coroner, the Health Board, the 
police-or all combined may prevent the crime of in- 
fanticide, since the abortionists, unable to procure 
burial certificates, have resorted to calcination.” 

Of course no one will consider himself or 
herself personally responsible for the evils 
pointed at in these paragraphs. But let every 
one ask himself if he is not upholding a social 
system which makes these griefs and crimes 
“possible. By devoting our time, our fortunes, 
and honor, to building and defending a new or- 
der of society, we have declared our intention 
to be no longer morally responsible for the 
crimes and miseries of the world; and we are 
happy to say we know of one society where 
there are no starving maids and bachelors; 
where there are no extravagant wives, nor faith- 
less husbands; and where there are no child- 
murders and abortions. 


Paper PantaLetres.—Among the new devices 
for the day, are paper pantalettes for the ladies. 
A company has been organized at Mechanics’ 





Falls, Me., to manufacture borders to ladies- 
drawers and children’s pantalettes—an orna- 
mental appurtenance to be buttoned to the gar- 
ment which may be readily replaced when soiled, 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
VL 
Y this time our little camp village had become 
a city. The carpenters who built our barracks 
kept right on building more, which were filled with 
new regiments as fast as finished. The hotels in the 
city were crowded with companies of volunteers who 
were drilling in the streets. Nothing could be more 
grotesque in appearance. To use soldier’s parlance, 
they were “ the hardest looking set ever got together.” 
The reason of this was, that they were habited in 
the worst clothing that they had, (which, with 
frontier farmers, is bad enough) being warned there- 
to by those who had gone before them, and lost 
their best suits when they drew their uniform. Of 
all the rough looking groups, none but rebel troops 
in their worst estate could compare with them; but 
when they exchanged their cast-off raiment, for 
Army-Blue, the effect was magica]. Their nearest 
friends would hardly recognize them either by look 
or behavior. 


A six weeks residence at Camp Franklin ( which 
was the name of our rendezyous) had made it seem 
quite like home to us. Our manner of parting with 
the place, made interesting to us by so much new 
experience, is narrated in the following letter : 


VOYAGE TO DIXIE. 
Benton Barracks, St. Louis, ) 
Sunday, Sept. 21, 1862. i 
My Dear Wire:—We arrived here yesterday, 
weary enough; and we had < cause to be, as you 
will see by what follows. e left camp Franklin at 
Dubuque, on Tuesday morning, each man loaded 
with all he possessed ; knapsack, blanket, overcoat, 
haversack, canteen, cartridge box, musket and bayo- 
net; all together about as much as one could stand 
under. Just as the order, “ Left face, form in two 
ranks, March!” was given, the great drops of rain 
began to patter down, and by the time we were out 
of camp it poured in sheets, and so continued. We 
marched in mud and water ankle-deep, through the 
city to the steamboat landing, three miles, and there 
we stood drenching for three hours, while red tape 
was fussing with some of its dilatory kinks; and 
then, after sundry passengers and freight were taken 
on board, we were marched upon an ancient steamer 
which had two old grain-barges lashed one on each 
side of it, affording little more than standing-room for 
us all, so that shelter was out of the question; but it 
Was a great relief to stack our arms and drop our 
knapsacks upon the wet decks, and sit down upon 
them. For twenty-four hours it continued to rain ; 
this, with our change of diet, made many of us 
quite sick, myself among the rest. We had pre- 
viously had good ‘bread, beef and vegetables, but 
now it was bard tack and raw pork which, when 
hunger forces me to nibble, causes .rebellion in the 
digestive department. We stopped at Davenport 
a night and a day, to await the conclusion of a tele- 
graphic controversy between Gen. Pope of St. Paul, 
and Gen. Curtis of St. Louis, as to whether the lat- 
ter had a right to order us out of the department of 
the former; but a dispatch from Washington fixed 
the tape so that we could move on. We arrived in 
St. Louis yesterday morning and were paraded upon 
the street where we stood a long time, and finally 
were marched around through the city to these bar- 
racks, making about seven miles in a suffocating dust 
and a very hot sun. This morning at eight, we were 
marched out upon the parade ground, with all our 
equipments and baggage strapped upon us, for in 
spection, and there we stood in the broiling sun for 
five hours, when several gaily-dressed officers rode 
up and down the line, and we were dismissed. 
What good was accomplished we could not see, but 
it was Called discipline. There isa great army here. 
The barracks are verv fine; however much folks may 
complain of Fremont for extravagance, these bar- 
racks are 4 monument to his wisdom, and he has the 
gratitude of the troops for such comfortable quar- 
ters. But we do not expect to enjoy them long; for 
we are told that we shall go immediately into the 
southern part of the state, where it is said that the 
rebel Gen. Hindman is coming up with a large force. 
The men are generally in good cheer. My officers 
and comrades treat me with great respect and kind- 
ness. I think I feel better to go into the field than I 
should to stay at home and read the papers, and 
chafe in spirit, over the disasters of the cause and 
the sufferings of others. All that is dear to man- 
kind is at stake ; and asa man and Christian, [ could 
do no less than I am doing. Trust in God; be 
strong in his strength, and safe under his shield. 





uy he keep your hearts in perfect peace. All will 
end well. ith love to all, 
Your Affectionate Husband. 

Near the close of the day on which the above letter 
was written, we were ordered to fall inand march. I 
was put in charge of aload of luggage ; and though I 
got no supper I did get a ride to the depot, where, in 
the darkness and with considerable confusion we were 
packed in box or freight cars, which were without 
springs. The road being rough, that ride of ten hours 
was not soon forgotten. At about eight o’clock the 
next morning we debarked at Rolla, and marched 
about a mile on to one of the stony, barren, bushy 
hills of that region, where we received food and 
tents before night. We could zet no straw, but after 
considerable labor we cleared away sufficient space 
for our little tent, and were happy. I make the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written there at the 
time: 


Rola is a dirty little village, mainly of log- 
cabins and poor huts, surrounded by military 
camps and miserable, poor land. There are here 
a fort, a regiment of cavalry, sundry batteries of 
artillery, and ten regiments of infantry. It is said that 
the enemy is within twenty miles, in considerable 
force, and that our pickets of cavalry which are sta- 
tioned about five miles out, have been driven in sever- 
al times. We had a little alarm last night. While 
afew of us were holding a prayer meeting in the 
chaplain’s tent, the long roll was heaten, and we 
instantly formed in line of battle, with ball-cart- 
ridges, and fixed bayonets ; but it proved to be a false 
alarm. We make a bed in our shelter-tent, seven 
feet square, by covering the ground with fine brush 
upon which we spread our blankets, and here five of 
us sleep packed edgewise, and as straight as gun-bar- 
rels—for otherwise elbows and knees would raise a 
disturbance directly. Water is scarce and bad, and for 
cooking we have to bring it a distance in a camp ket- 


.| tle hung on a pole between two of us; sometimes a 


soldier will hang a dozen canteens on his body and 
return -with them filled. The people say there has 
been_no rain since spring. 

My tent-mates are all good fellows I enjoy 
William’s company much. y health is quite re- 
stored. The officers require me to go on duty only 
when I please. The Doctors want me to go into 
the Hospital Department as nurse, but I think I 
should not like it so well as I do my musket, though 
I should be more out of the way of bullets and that 
would suit you better: but I confess that I should 
dread hospital duty more. Yet if the poor fellows 
are sick it would be pleasant to do anything I 
could to relieve and comfort them. We have plent 
of fruit which people from a distance bring in wi 
ox-teams, their families accompanying them to see the 
army. he boys make game of them and some are 
disposed to steal their fruit ; I don’t like such doings. 
Some are afraid to eat fruit; but it agrees with me 
nicely; not only as good food, butit isthe only medi- 
cine I take for bilious or feverish tendencies. We have 
formed a Christian association, of which the chaplain 
is president and I am secretary. The chaplain is a 
fine Christian gentleman, but looks feeble. Cata 
life is monotonous, but I enjoy it quite as well as 
expected to. I am not here trom a love of war, 
but because I believe this to be God’s war against the 

wersof hell. I feel right and safe, living or dying. 

nlisting in this war has done more to make my con- 
secration to God ‘a real thing, than anything I have 
ever before passed through. 


The first week after our.arrival at Rolla, I was de- 
tailed to the Hospital service, and the day following 
I was appointed ward-master. Several soldiers came 
in with the measles, thus making a dubious prospect. 
The next day, which was Sunday, we marched 
five miles to a delightful valley, surrounded 
with precipitous hills and forests, through which a 
beautiful clear stream of water passed. Here we 
were detained by a misfortune which was as serious 
as any battle which we fought during the whole 
campaign. 


GARDEN WORK FOR APRIL. 


OW is the time for those that love rasp- 
berries to shorten in the bushes and tie 

them to stakes, and if new plantations are to be 
formed, to set about the work immediately, as 
there is much to be gained by transplanting 
early in the season, The raspberry is coming 
to be a crop of considerable importance, and 
there will, perhaps, soon be as great a demand 
for it as there now is for the strawberry ; and 
growers of the latter berry will find it profit- 
able to have a good patch of raspberries to suc- 
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ceed the strawberry, as it just fills the gap be- 
tween the strawberry and the blackberry; thus 
keeping up @ succession of small fruits, until 
The 
present month is also the best time for setting 
No one that has 
a family and half an acre of land should be with- 


the more substantial fruits of autumn. 
new strawberry plantations. 


out a few square rods devoted to this fruit, and 


also a dozen or two plants of the raspberry, 


especially the Doolittle black-cap variety, which 


is perfectly hardy, and requires but little 
care and attention in order to produce abun- 
dantly. It propagates readily from the tips, 
and new sets should be planted every three 


years. A few blackberry plants should also be 


set, by those not living in a neighborhocd where 


wild ones are plenty. But for market purposes, 


the improved varieties should be cultivated, as 
their fruit will sell for double the price of wild 


berries. 

The next thing in the line of small fruits that 
should receive attention, is the grape This fruit, 
though not so generally cultivated as the above- 
mentioned, is by no means of less importance, but 
is even of greater value, as the season in which it 
may be had in perfection is much longer, and the 
fruit generally acknowledged to be of superior ex- 
cellence. Every family should have a vine or 
two, or as many as it has room for. Vines that 
have been laid down and covered during the 


winter, should be uncovered ere this, and if 


pruned on the renewal system, the arms should 
now be tied to the lower wire of the trellis, 
and the upright bent over and fastened by 
sticking the ends of the canes into the ground, 
until the buds have broken, when they should be 
carefully placed on the trellis and tied. This 
bending insures a more even breaking of the 


buds along the cane than would be the case if 


the whole vine was fastened to the trellis at 
once. Families living in this latitude, and wish- 
ing to plant a few vines for their own use, can- 
not, perhaps, do better than to set the Concord 
ané Hartford Prolific. The Delaware and Rog- 
er’s No. 19 are excellent varieties, but require 
a stiff, loamy soil, inclining to clay. H. T. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


In Washington, on Thursday last, the petition of 


Judge Sharkey and others of Mississippi for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the President and his officers from 
putting in force the reconstruction acts, and also the 
motion of Charles O’Connor for a similar injunction 


in behalf of the State of Georgia, were again brought 


before the Supreme Court. In the proceedings, the 
Attorney General appeared, and, acting as he stated 
from his views of duty in his official capacity, moved 
the Court to dismiss the bill of the State of Georgia, 
and also that of the State of Mississippi, upon the 
ground of a want of jurisdiction in the Court. Ac- 
cordingly the Court fixed on Friday, the 26th inst., 
for the hearing of the motion to dismiss the bills. 
‘It is believed by many that the decision of the Court 
will be that it has not jurisdiction in these cases. 
Tue SENATE, which was expected to adjourn on 
Tuesday last, postponed the time to Thursday, on 


account of numerous Executive appointments yet to 


be made; and then the question of adjournment 
again coming up, it was voted (20 to 15) to adjourn 
on Saturday the 20th, with the understanding that 
the time would not be farther extended. 

Tue Austrian Minister at Washington, by instruc- 
tions from his Government, has lately requested 
Secretary Seward to use his influence with President 
Juarez of Mexico, to urge him to respect the person 


of Maximilian (who is brother of the Emperor of 


Austria), should he fall into the hands of the Liberals 
of Mexico, by whom he has been for some time past 


surrounded at Querataro. Mr. Seward hasaccording- 
ly sent a telegraphic dispatch to Mr. Campbell, U. 8. 
Minister to Mexico, directing him to communicate 
to President Juarez promptly and by effectual means 
the desire of this Government, that in case of the 
capture of Maximilian, he and his supporters may 
receive the humane treatment accorded by civilized 
nations to prisoners of war. 

On the authority of its special correspondent at 
Panama, the WV. Y. Tribune states that “Gen. 
Mosquera, President of the United States of Colom- 
bia, who has long been charged with entertain- 
ing dictatorial and perhaps monarchical aspirations, 
has at length carried out his long threatened attack 
upon the Congress of the Republic. No less than 
sixty-eight members of the Congress (amoig them 
ex-president Murillo) have been arrested and sent to 
prison. An army wholly devoted to Mosquera had 
overthrown the constitutional State Government 
in Magdalena, and established a new one entirely 
devoted to the Dictator.” 


FOREIGN. — 

Rumors of impending war in Europe appear to 
be on the increase. France having entered into 
negotiations with Holland for the cession of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg to France, the negotiations 
have been interrupted, it is reported, by a pressure 
brought to bear upon Holland, by Prussia. The 
strong fortress of Luxemburg is occupied by Prus- 
sian troops, and Prussia and the western German 
States are opposed to the cession of Luxemburg 
to France. Further, Count Bismarck of Prussia it 
is stated, addressed a note to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, of a character fitted to cause an affront. Late 
Cable dispatches state that negotiations between the 
Governments of France and Prussia have bee” 
broken off; that Napoleon is arming his forces and 
strengthening his military posts on the frontier 
placing his artillery on a war footing, &c., &c. 

AN earthquake, quite terrible and destructive, oc 


cured recently at Mytilene, a Greek town and island 
in the Archipelago, near the coast of Asia Minor. 
According to the accouut, nearly all the houses of 
the town were thrown down, and the number of 
persons killed, though not yet accurately ascertained, 
was supposed to be from 4000 to 5000. 


IMPRISONMENT for debt has been abolished in 
France. 


The Portland ( Me.) Press tells a good story 
of the two Barkers, Lewis and David. The for- 
mer is the successful stump speaker and wit, the 
latter the favorite poet.and wit. The former is 
stout and tall, the latter is lean and thin. The 
thin man, David, was introduced to a stran- 
ger, who remarked, “You are much smaller 
than your brother Lewis.” “ Yes,” replied the 
poet, “but take the wind out of Lew, and he 
would be no bigger thanI am.” He would not 
spoil a joke for relation’s sake. 


Tue fullowing is from the American Agricul- 
turist : 
0 
BeD 
Expianation.—A little darkey (dark e) in 
bed with nothing (0) over it. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending April 21, 1867. 


Anemone nemorosa, . Wind-flower. 
Saxifraga Virginiensis, Early Saxifrage. 
Potentilla Canadensis, Common Cinque-foil. 
Antennaria plantaginifolia, Plantain-leaved Ever- 

[ lasting. 
Benzoin odoriferum, Spice-bush. 
Taraxacum Dens-leonis, Dandelion. 
Ohrysoplenium Americanum, Golden Saxifrage. 
Aquilegia Canadensis, Columbine. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
D. #. 8.,N.C. We can get you a Berean at once. 


V. W. 0.,Maine. We shall ‘be happy to receive 
communications from you. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 216. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. 7heol- 
ogy, Perfectionism, Sociology, Bible Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of dc 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Cimcuzar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 885 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Num- 
ber of bers, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 2 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
n14Gz, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after eufl- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded ; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rate, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
$35 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gefi- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N.Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLE. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 835 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past eca- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 885 Broadway, New York. 


Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enotgh with your orders 


and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 


PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-Houee and 
Group ; -Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inc by 10— 
price tb cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Bui dings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. View?, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above wil] be 
sent by mail, Lace ange on receipt ofthepricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tas CircuLar, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the O!d Series, con 
taining Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with 
an account of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and 
Vols. Iand II of the New Series. For sale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 26 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Norgs. 


Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 
Tue Trarrer’s Guive; A Treatise on the 


Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and I)lustrations, 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 


f 





[The above works are for sale at this office.] 


